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Victor Temple of Music 


Palace of Liberal Arts, 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, California 


Are you going to visit the great Fair this sum- 
mer? lf so do not fail to visit the beautiful, 
classic Victor Temple and hear the daily concerts 
of our wonderful records, in the glass-walled, 
harmonious, comfortable and restful Auditorium, 
acoustically perfect—a delight to the eye, ear, 
soul and body. 

Some phase of our Educational work will 
form a part of every program—Ancient and 
Medieval Music; Music History; American Mu- 
sic; Correlation with Literature, Geography, 
History, etc.; Opera; Oratorio; School Room 
and Playground Work; Instruments; Music Ap- 
preciation, etc. 

If you cannot go, ask any Victor dealer for a 
copy of our new book ‘‘Correlation’’ and he will 

Victor XXV gladly play for you’ the 
$67.50 special quotation Characteristic records, illus- 
to schools only trating this latest Victor 


_ When the Victor is not service to the cause of Edu- 
in use, the horn can be : 

placed under the instru- cation. 

ment safe and secure 

from danger, and the Educational Department 
cabinet can be locked to 

protect it from dust and Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Promiscuous use by ir- 


responsible people. Camden, N. J. 
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Il. AIDS IN THE PRACTICAL CONDUCT OF A SINGLE 
PLAYGROUND 


Gro, E. Dickie, 
Supt. of Recreation, Oakland, California 
In presenting this article the writer has in mind 


that it shall be helpful to the beginner in his 
work as a supervisor of play or recreation secretary to a new com- 


Foreword 


munity. There will be much that is elementary and of little value 
to trained and experienced workers. Special attention has been 
given to details under suggestions and instructions to supervisors. 
While not essential to the spirit of play leadership, these apparently 
small matters are important. In practical work more than one new 
supervisor has failed through not observing the ordinary business 
amenities. 

; The need of playground equipment pales into 
insignificance beside the need of special “equip- 
superviner ment” on the part of the supervisor. The fol- 
lowing are some of the personal qualities necessary to the super- 
visor in the practical conduct of playground: 

1. Personality—that gift which attracts others and makes 
leadership possible. The ability to interest people, to let 
them know instinctively that you are interested in them 
and their activities, that you trust them and expect fine 
things of them; the ability to maintain order, co-opera- 
tion, joyousness, contentment, earnestness and the true 
principles of sportmanship 


2. Executive ability—Have your orders carry weight. Make 
few rules—those necessary for the safety, comfort and 
pleasure of the many—and then enforce them! This 
means “discipline.” If possible secure discipline through 
tactful means, but if not, become a policeman for the 
time being 

3. Common sense 

4. Courtesy 

5. Tactfulness 

6. _A good sense of humor 

7. Unlimited patience 
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Robust health, and a sincere desire to use it in the service 


00 


of others 

9. Alertness. See more than people think you see and use 
the knowledge when necessary 

10. Enthusiasm. Do not allow yourself to get “rusty.” Study! 
Work! Play! Too many supervisors neglect their own 
personal play life 

11. Technical training in games, folk dancing, storytelling, 
dramatic, handwork, and club methods—with the theory 
necessary for the best use of such knowledge 

The man supervisor should not lose sight of the fact that chil- 
dren’s games are quite as important and necessary to the younger 
boys as are the organized activities, such as baseball, basketball and 
football, for the older ones. Games give variety, training in obedi- 
ence to the rules; they teach alertness, fair play and consideration 
for others, and cause the day to end with a laugh and the desire for 
more. Watch for the signs of leadership among your boys and use 
it to further the organization on your grounds. 

As there are but few men trained for playground leadership, 
the man supervisor is frequently at a decided disadvantage in the 
technique necessary for the handling of all ages of boys and men. 
The man supervisor should study wrestling, tumbling, apparatus 
work, dancing, dramatics, games, athletics, club organization and 
administrative methods. He should be prepared to care for the 
adolescents and adults in the evenings, as well as for children in 
the afternoons. 

This knowledge will lead to better salaries and greater oppor- 
tunities for advancement. It is well for a city recreation department 
to maintain a course of instruction in games and activities, other 
than the organized team games, and to require supervisors to attend 
the classes regularly. Such instruction is also necessary to the 
woman supervisor, even though she has special training before 
appointment. 
inctenetions te (These are slightly modified excerpts taken 
Supervisors from Instructions in use in the Recreation 
Department of Oakland, California.) 


Rules for Opening R 
1. Be present on the playground fifteen 


and Closing the 


Playground niinutes before the official time for opening. 
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2. Open all gates and all doors to toilets, dress- 
Opening ing rooms, exactly on time. Hoist the flag on 
all playgrounds having flagpoles. 

3. Check out supplies, making sure that the proper person is 
charged with the article taken out. Individual responsibility pre- 
vents loss of equipment. 

; 1. Call in all supplies at least fifteen minutes 
Closing - 

before closing time and see that all are returned 
and checked up before closing. 

2. See that all hydrants, gas and electric switches are shut off. 

3. See that the children are all out. 

4. Close and lock all doors to field houses, toilets, dressing 
rooms. Take down the flag and put away carefully. Be sure that 
all windows are locked. Close and lock all gates. Be the last one 
off the ground. 

Fach playground should be divided into two 


Boys’ irls’ 
ys’ and Girls 


sections, one for boys and one for girls 
Sections boys under six years of age. See that the 
children stay in their proper places. 

Permit no smoking or chewing of tobacco, 


Conduct on 
quarreling, climbing of fences, or the use of 


Playground improper language on the playground. Allow 
no rough usage of any property in your charge, and teach the chil- 
dren to take a personal pride in the care of the apparatus and the 
playground in general. 

Athletic supplies are Eable to be lost unless a 
ful check is kept on each article. In giv- 
ing out different materials take the name of the receiver and hold 
that person responsible for the same until returned to you, being sure 


Supplies 


to check name when article is returned. Also, check up all athletic 
supplies each night; see that everything is put away properly. 
During the day you will have children of all 


Daily Work 
ages and sizes visit your ground. Do not lose 


(Don’t get into ‘ 
a the opportunity to make it interesting for them. 


sini To do this you will have to plan your work 
each day—and carry out your plan. When the children know that 
there are interesting things going to happen they will tell others all 
about it and come—and it is for you to select those interesting things 
for the various divisions. During the hot hours of the day story- 
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telling, reading, quiet games, will be appropriate, thus saving the 
more strenuous events for the cooler hours. 

Give all the children an equal chance, paying 
particular attention to children that are rather 
to All Children slow and backward. Encourage competition 
in games that can be played by large numbers. Be sure to have a 
responsible umpire that you can rely upon. See that the children 
are not continually objecting to decisions. Train them in self- 
control. 

There will be a tendency on the part of the men especially to 
devote too much time to the older boys. It is pleasant to work with 
them, but that is not your whole duty. Get the small boys started. 
Give your leadership to all groups. 

If it is necessary to discipline a child be care- 
ful to find out the facts of the case before 
acting; then, as to the form of punishment—always think of the 
results. For instance, you might have a boy leave the ground for 
some offence, and when he leaves the ground you lose all hold on 
him and he may get deeper into trouble—whereas if you had been 
careful and given a different form of discipline he would still be 
under your supervision and give you an opportunity to encourage 
him. Do not be too severe in the management of the children. Say 
what you mean, and mean what you say—but in such a manner as 
not to gain the ill-will of the children. 
The matter of cleanliness is very important. 
Have the children appear as neat as possible, 
Cleanliness and set an example yourself along this line. 
The bathing and use of showers has to be care- 
fully watched, as there is danger of overdoing. 
Two minutes is long enough for a child to stand under a shower. 
If warm water is used see that cold is used to finish. 

Keep careful account of towels. See that no 


Equal Attention 


Discipline 


Teach 


Shower Baths 


ve two children use the same towel. 

Testing Persons in charge of the different grounds 
should examine carefully every piece of ap- 

Apparatus 


paratus on Monday of each week. Faulty ap- 
paratus must not be used. Promptly report all accidents and broken 
apparatus. 


In case of an accident on the ground have the 
injured person removed to a quiet, cool corner 
77 
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and apply first aid. In the meantime have someone notify the 
parents or family physician. If these cannot be found and the acci- 
dent is serious call the Emergency Hospital. 

Any accident that may be serious—such as a broken arm or leg 
or falls which may render a child unconscious—should be reported 
to the office of the Superintendent as soon as possible. Report all 
minor accidents on the monthly report blank. 

One of the best ways to avoid accidents on the playground is 
for the supervisor to keep his eyes open and ears alert at all times 
and to move about frequently to the different sections of the ground. 
Do not allow the children to lag as they are 
leaving the ground after the signal to close 
has been given, but see that they respond promptly to this signal 
and leave the neighborhood of your playground immediately. 
Make it a point to act in a courteous manner 
to all visitors and take pleasure in showing 
them over your ground. This does not mean 
that you should neglect your work if it is at a time when your 
services are needed by the children. 

During the hours specified for playgrounds 
to be open supervisors should not leave the 
playground without making special arrange- 
ments for a substitute. 

After you have the playground well started 
fill out enrollment cards with addresses of chil- 
dren attending. 

The supervisors should wear some insigna to 
inform the public of their official status. A 
special uniform is used in some cities. 

The object of this work is to give expression 
to the play instinct—to educate through play 
leadership—and to introduce new games and plays. These sugges- 
tions are made, not to hamper you in the large work, but rather to 
make for uniformity and efficiency. Your slogan should be, “Play 
and Recreation for every member of the community.” 

We want new methods so as to reach this goal. You know your 
conditions. Think out new plans and try them out. 

In playground work no small part of the emphasis is placed on 
initiative. In judging your efficiency not only the above outlined 
matters should be considered—but most of all initiative. 


Promptness 


Treatment of 


Visitors 


Absence from 


Grounds 


Enrollment on 
New Playgrounds 


Insignia 


Object 
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PRESENT-DAY TENDENCIES IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION* 


GeorGe W. EHXLER 


Professor and Director of Physical Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


How in all the ages of man’s history did children learn to stand 
and walk and climb and run and jump and throw and strike and 
catch, and all the endless combinations of these? Through what 
“calisthenic drill” or “scientific day’s order” did the race first ac- 
quire the “posture” we call “correct” or learn to perform with 
“accuracy the movements that are essential ?” 

The only possible answer to these questions renders argument 
unnecessary. 

It is necessary to realize first that the determining factors in 
securing physical education results in any given situation are pri- 
marily administrative and mechanical and local and not the relative 
value of games and calisthenics. These factors are: space, time, 
numbers, facilities. 

While formal physical training was developed in the first place 
to meet the military needs of mankind, the modern “formal” methods 
have developed out of the necessity of handling large numbers of 
individuals, indoors, in a small space, in a short time. Doctor 
Gulick first stated this a good many years ago. Complicating this 
is the modern environment that deprives the individual of the op- 
portunity to live a rational life in which he would exercise every 
part of his body in accordance with its natural function. 

Jahn started with the natural forms of bodily exercise, emulat- 
ing the Greeks. Increasing numbers and the inconvenience of going 
to the open field and forest drove him and his followers indoors 
and to the conventionalization of climbing, swinging, vaulting and 
riding. From this developed the bars, the rings, the ladders, the 
horse. Theory later grew up around the established mode and 


*Extracts from an article in Physical Training for March, 1915. A pro- 
test against ideas expressed by those who believe that there is a tendency in 
physical education in the United States to emphasize recreation to the detri- 
ment of the more complete scientific day’s order. This is but one article 
from a series appearing in Physical Training giving various points of view. 
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perpetuated it, and since, as Spencer long ago noted, all human in- 
stitutions naturally tend to greater and greater formality and rigid- 
ity and increasingly become concerned with the maintenance of their 
own particular form, when Spiess adapted the gymnastic idea to the 
school there was established a tradition that still holds us in thrall- 
dom. Torngren, at Chicago in 1893, stated that the Swedish day’s 
order was the direct result of an effort to give children exercise 
in the schoolroom in a few minutes, and without causing perspira- 
tion, because there could be no change of clothing and no bath. 

Our so-called “formal” exercises are a makeshift, a crutch, an 
educational or hygienic device, necessary in many places when con- 
ditions prevent the better thing, but unnecessary to the child or 
youth or adult with opportunity to exercise his organs in the mode 
of their natural functions. 

With this lengthy preface, let us answer the questions as stated. 

1. Do you believe there is a tendency in physical education in 
the United States to emphasize recreation to the detriment of the 
more complete scientific day’s order? 

No. There is a movement to displace gymnastics with play and 
wherever adequate opportunity for the latter is provided under 
proper leadership gymnastics will and should disappear. 

2. Can recreative games alone be used to secure the complete 
physiologic results ordinarily desired in a day’s order? 

Yes. What are the “complete physiological results ordinarily 
desired in a day’s order?” Are they not the stimulation imme- 
diately of respiration, circulation and elimination, and then of the 
nutritive processes as a cumulative result? Which of these cannot 
be secured by “recreative games?” 

3. Can we not more accurately and more completely meet the 
physiologic needs of a given group through calisthenics? 

The “complete physiological results ordinarily desired” can be 
secured by calisthenics alone, neither more accurately nor more 
completely, but more conveniently and more quickly, if only physio- 
logic results are considered, and with more expenditure of energy, 
depending on emotional and mental attitude. 

4. Is it not possible to make calisthenic drills pleasurable and 
entertaining, so that individuals will become intensely interested 
in them? 

Certainly, but for only so long as there is the stimulus and in- 
spiration of the leader on which the pleasure and entertainment de- 
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pend. Drills never become pleasurable and entertaining, per se; 
games do. 

5. Is it possible to secure good posture through games alone? 

No. Good posture cannot be secured through either games or 
calisthenics, alone or in combination. It can be secured without 
either. 

Posture is not related primarily to either formal or informal 
exercises, but to one’s state of mind. It is a matter of habit. Ex- 
ercise may assist and make easier the maintenance of good posture 
or the corrections of bad posture, but the vital factor is how one 
feels about it. 

Why should good posture not be expected during “informal” 
as well as “formal” exercises? The habitual state of the individual 
tends to be informal rather than formal. 

Primarily “good posture” is the natural erect state of the child. 
It is not acquired. It is a state of equilibrium and not of static 
contractions. 

Example and ideal are essential factors in preventing its loss. 
Military cadets maintain the military posture because of the ex- 
ample and ideal, not the “setting-up” drill. The latter is only a 
device. 

6. Do you believe that in the attempt to make the physical 
training program informal in the United States we have tended to 
the extreme and fail to give attention to correct posture and ac- 
curacy in movements that are essential ? 

No. There is no such attempt except in isolated cases. 

There is a failure to “give attention to good posture” in the 
right manner. 

There is a failure to give attention “to accuracy in movements 
that are essential,” chiefly because of the concentration on move- 
ments that are not essential. 

Nine-tenths or more of the movements actually taught in the 
gymnasiums of the United States are calisthenics and marching and 
exercises upon apparatus. Not one percent of these are “move- 
ments that are essential.” 

Children are taught to stand at “attention.” They never stand 
that way at any other time. They are taught to run “in place,” 
to charge and lunge, to bend the knees, to jump up and down. They 
are never taught to run to get anywhere or if they are it is in 
uniform step and cadence, not the individual’s own rhythm and 
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stride, nor proper angle of body and swing of arm. If they jump 
over or off apparatus they must maintain a form while moving 
and landing that is absolutely impossible under ordinary conditions 
and at variance with the principles of efficient and economical ex- 
penditure of energy. The normal rhythms of natural movements 
are changed to harmonize with a mechanical or musical rhythm with 
a loss of grace and power. 

In exercises upon apparatus the emphasis is upon the use of 
the arms as means of support rather than prehension and of the legs 
in a state of static contraction that tends to remove all elasticity 
from muscles and ligaments and ruins form and efficiency in hurd- 
ling, and high and broad jumping, and sprinting, and all forms of 
activity demanding spontaneity and elasticity and agility. 

If games are taught, little or no attention is paid to the technique 
of throwing, striking, catching, dodging, starting, stopping, turn- 
ing. No gymnastic exercise or calisthenic movement requires or 
develops as great accuracy in “movements that are essential,” or 
adaptability to constantly different complex situations, as do base- 
ball, basketball and the like. Games are not the application of 
gymnastic movements of any sort. 


STUDYING THINGS THAT ARE ALIVE 


Reprinted from the Popular Science Monthly, Vol. LXXXIV, 
No. 4, April, 1914, a pamphlet, entitled An Outline of Nature Study 
Showing the Plan and Practice in the Los Angeles Public Schools, 
by Charles Lincoln Edwards, Director of Nature Study, gives a very 
significant point of view. 

“Children have a natural interest in all things that are alive, and 
especially in such comrades as the dog and cat. The nature-study 
that does not appeal to this interest is worthless. Without formal 
lessons and examinations and stimulated only by the spirit of play, 
the child may get an understanding of the other animals that live 
in the world about him. This is a recreation subject, with the world 
for its playground; wherein a deep-lying sympathy, bred through 
the ancestral ages of growth near to the heart of nature, shall lead 
the child into the joy of living and the happiness of love and knowl- 
edge. Nature-play, rather than nature-study, is the key to this 
wonderful fairyland, of which the child is a part.” 
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The nature work in Los Angeles begins with 
a study of the domestic animals—the cat, the 
Animals dog, the ant, the fly. “Every child, when led 
by curiosity and interest, is an investigator, and the discoveries made 
constitute the most important part of his education. Through open 
eyes the child should see the common things about him; and then 
through imagination he may visit distant lands. The domestic cat is 
quite as interesting and important as the Siberian tiger. At first, 
the child thinks he knows all about his common playmate, the cat; 
and yet, he is ignorant of the most significant fact: of the relation- 
ship of the cat to himself and other animals. By the simple pro- 
cess of feeling the top of his head, and looking at the back of his 
hand, he is brought to realize that he, as well as his cousin the cat, 
belongs to the fur-bearing animals. He learns that the cat walks 
about on two hands and two feet, and does not have four feet, as 
he has hitherto believed. In addition, the cat, like himself, has two 
eyes, one nose, one mouth, two ears, a heart, lungs, stomach, and, in 
all respects, is built very much like a human being. After fellowship 
in play, the child becomes conscious of the most important fact of 
all: that the cat is intelligent, and, in addition to feelings and in- 
stinctive actions, has a sense of humor, malevolent and affectionate 
emotions, thinks and reasons, not indeed with a human mind but 
with a cat mind. After this, the boy is not so apt to throw a stone 
at the cat, for he may hit his cousin. He now begins to distinguish 
the animals who are his friends, to be loved and protected, from 
those like the fly, who are his enemies, to be eliminated. While 
learning to love nature, the child should not be influenced by a sickly 
sentimentality, which prefers to allow flies to live rather than the little 
babies whom these dangerous animals infect with disease germs.” 
Emphasis is always placed upon the relationship of one animal to 
another—and to the child. Nature-play, started in the school room, 
may be continued after school about the home. Studying the same 
type in all the grades, children of different ages and families and 
neighborhoods may learn of the type in hand and “movements for 
civic betterment, such as the campaign against the fly, may be or- 
ganized and promoted with power and efficiency.” 

The children find out everything they can for themselves and 
then tell the story of their observations. “In this way the child 
develops initiative, resourcefulness and the power of expression, 
while others share in his interesting knowledge and discoveries. 


First the Domestic 
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The child himself and his development is the chief aim of nature- 
play.” 

: “As a record of individual observations, nature 
Making Nature 

maps may be made of much value and at the 
same time give an inspiring opportunity for 
practice in drawing. On a large sheet of paper, the pupil lays out 
his home square, bounded by streets and subdivided into lots. 
Houses, stables, trees, bushes, cats, dogs, rabbits, horses, cows, 
chickens and other birds, lizards, toads, ants and other insects— 
indeed all the works of nature and of man that it is possible to in- 
clude—are drawn in, or indicated by appropriate symbols. The 
sanitation map is a modification, showing all unsanitary conditions, 
such as piles of stable manure and other filth where flies breed, and 
stagnant pools harboring mosquito larve. An accompanying ex- 
planation indicates the remedial work to be done in order to make 
the region a sanitary place of residence. 

“The nature map may be made the basis for a knowledge of 
economics, by showing: (1) the gardens and the value of their prod- 
ucts ; (2) the utility of common garden animals—like the toad, lizard, 
and spider—who eat destructive insects; (3) the proper develop- 
ment of the unused ground. 

“At the general annual exhibition of nature-play, prizes are 
offered for the best nature map, poster, drawing and photograph, 
and this recognition of their work encourages the pupils to sketch 
and photograph from nature.” 

Many excursions are made to park, field, or museum, and when 
possible the subject of investigation is kept in the school room in 
the “live box,” one of which should be in every school room. The 
collecting instinct is stimulated and directed toward the gathering 
of objects which do not rob nature of things beneficial to man. Thus 
each room may build up a useful museum of natural history. 

A nature club is organized in each school and a congress is held 
every month at which the Director gives an illustrated lecture. 

A game called caravan has aroused much interest. 

“To develop narrative skill we have introduced 
a game called caravan. Beginning in one of 
the rooms of the upper grade, the teacher 
selects three pupils especially interested in nature-play, each to de- 
scribe some animal from the course. The name of the creature is 
not to be given by the narrator, but must be guessed by the others. 


Maps 


The Game of 


** Caravan”’ 
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Contrary to most guessing games, the object is to have given such 
a lucid description that the name of the animal will be guessed very 
soon. Then every one is invited to add anything not mentioned, or 
to correct any misstatements; so that the descriptions may beewme 
the general contribution of the room. By a majority vote the animal 
is selected to represent the room in the caravan, and then in a simi- 
lar manner the pupil who can best describe the selected animal. 
Thus, the caravan starts on its way, in each room, adding a new 
animal after those already in the caravan have been described. The 
game proves an admirable review, in which each participating mind 
is keenly stimulated by the spirit of competitive play.” 

The development of various forms of life and a study of fossil 
beds and primitive animals and of nature myths and fancies helps 
the child to see the scheme of the universe and to realize his place 
therein. 

“The child, learning that the horse walks on the tips of the 

middle fingers and the middle toes, becomes fascinated with the 
story of the evolution of this animal, through thousands of genera- 
tions, from a small mammal about the size of a dog, which had five 
fingers on each hand and five toes on each foot. 
“In our excursions to the asphalt fossil beds 
of Rancho La Brea, down in the pits the pupils 
see the embedded skulls and teeth of the im- 
perial elephant and of mastodons, and the bones of saber-toothed 
tigers, lions, wolves, sloths, giant oxen, camels, and many birds. 
Here, too, beside the trunk of a large cypress tree, a human skeleton 
has just been found, its bones intermingled with those of the giants 
of the past. It is not yet determined whether this rare discovery 
will antedate the earliest remains of man previously recorded. We 
may then more vividly realize how these strange creatures roamed 
over our mesa several hundred thousand years ago. These bones 
have been as perfectly preserved by the infiltrated tar, as if from 
animals only recently dead; and in the county museum we observe 
with delight the rare collection of their mounted skeletons. Fre- 
quently some bird, deceived by the brightly reflecting surface of a 
tar pool, alights and is drawn to death and burial in the sticky tar, 
thus repeating the story of the ages. 

“Another story from this wonderland of ancient days is added 
in that of the gigantic reptiles of the past, like the thunder lizard, 
twice as long as the school-room and so tall that its back-bone would 
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go through the ceiling. The toothless hen, with arms as wings, 
adapted to flight, a rudimentary free thumb, and the other fingers 
fused into one piece, has descended from the first bird, with many 
teeth, three free clawed fingers and a long lizard-like tail having a 
row of feathers on either side. The ancestor of the first bird was a 
reptile with five fingers on each hand and five toes on each foot.” 
“The stories and songs of negroes and Indians, 
as gathered in books of folk-lore, constitute a 
helpful adjunct to nature-play. These more 
the Child primitive people are but grown up children, 
living in that closer touch with nature often forbidden the dwellers 
in brick apartments. The beginnings of romance are found in the 
thrilling adventures of “Brer Rabbit” and the contest of “B’Hele- 
phant and B’Vw’ale.” Such mythical tales as “Why the Bat is 
Blind” and “How the Animals Secured Fire” are among the first 
fanciful attempts to account for natural phenomena. Boys and girls 
are at home with the ant people, while these intelligent and in- 
dustrious creatures transport and care for their young, hunt their 
enemies, cultivate their aphid herds, or fill their subterranean gran- 
aries with the seeds which the workers have harvested. We shall not 
deny mind in the ants simply because they do not perceive and 
think just as we do. It is quite as efficacious to touch and smell at 
the same time, through antennal end-organs, as to have these func- 
tions separately performed through fingers and nose; and it is also 
just as well to hear through the vibrations of the earth as through 
those of the air. Because ants remember odors, they are able to 
distinguish between friends and enemies, and the observant child 
may learn that the ant people get angry, at times are afraid, dislike 
some things and are fond of others, and show sadness and joy, 
hatred and love. 

“One of the principal elements in human happiness is the real- 
ization of beauty in nature, whether it be in the exquisite form and 
color of the petal of a rose, the glowing green of the beetle’s armor, 
the flight of the swallow. the moonlight serenade of the mocking 
bird, the irridescent green and bronze oceli of the peacoek’s tail- 
coverts, the mountains veiled in opalescent mists, the abysmal blue 
of the ocean, the glory of red and gold in the sunset, or the shimmer 
of the myriad stars. There is a beauty of structure and function, as 
in the system of lenses which focus upon the retina the countless 
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rays of light from objects near and far, and thus make possible the 
mental perception of beauty in nature. 

“Nature-play is the true basis for all knowledge. Through this 
dominant interest the child is led to know of the living things about 
him. Not merely are the facts of nature important, but much more 
valuable is the fascinating story of how and why these facts came 
to be. It is of much import to learn that the animals which bear 
scales and those covered with feathers, or fur, are all wearing similar 
clothing, but of the different fashions best suited to their needs. It 
is still more significant to realize that fundamentally the minds of all 
animals are as allied as are their digestive and respiratory systems. 
The great end of nature-play for the child is not simply to learn of 
the rest of nature, but better to know himself as a part of nature.” 


SOCIAL CLEAVAGE AND THE PLAYGROUND 


DorotHy BocKER 


Director for Women, Physical Education Department, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


The playground deals with race cleavage by Americanizing 
immigrants. The west side districts of Chicago witnessed many 
fights between Italians and Slavs—now they, and Hungarians, 
Scandinavians, Irish and German, are receiving the touch of nature 
that makes all the world kin in the playground swimming pool. 
German and Italian basket ball teams are playing on Polish grounds 
in Buffalo. 

Yankee, Russian Jew, American and Italian boys and girls sing 
in the same language. The folk dances in which the girls and some- 
times the boye of the playground are trained further race amalga- 
mation. When the excitable Italian sees his children dancing the 
Tarantella, the stolid Swede sees them doing the Klap Dans, the 
lowering Russian sees them doing the Krakoviak, the maligned 
Hungarian sees them dancing the Csebogar, there arises an over- 
flowing feeling of pride in his adopted country—the adopted coun- 
try which recognizes the things worth while of the mother country 
and incorporates them into its own life. 

Race cleavage is constantly being broken down at the play- 
ground in ways such as the following—on one occasion the women 
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of a social center in Rochester, New York, entertained the Italian 
men’s club; the hostesses presented their guests with an Italian 
flag and the men gave the women a large picture of George Wash- 
ington. At every social center conditions are found much like those 
in the center described as follows: “A class room on the first floor 
was occupied by a group of foreigners who studied English, sang 
American songs and imbibed American ideas taught by a man of 
the neighborhood who was proficient in three languages.” One 
hears constantly such comments as, “I never realized before how 
interesting humanity is.” 

A common interest of all groups is government, anything which 
affects the government of a city, state, or nation is of interest to 
all groups, hence the hold which the study of civics exerts on the 
older members of the social centers; it is the happy hunting ground 
of the social worker who deals with the older individuals of the 
neighborhood. Clubs are formed with the motto: “For the City as a 
whole.” Civic clubs were the basis of the organization in the Ro- 
chester social centers. These clubs invite politicians to address them 
on various subjects. The following is the reply of a New York 
Alderman who was thanked for the speech he made—“If you have 
been benefited by my coming here, I have benefited more. If every 
member of the common council and every other public servant had 
frequently such opportunities as this to discuss public matters with 
those to whom he owes his appointment, it would mean that we 
would have much better, more intelligent representation of the 
peoples’ interests and cleaner government.” This club eliminated 
cleavage by giving its members a common interest; how great the 
elimination is shown by the fact that the first president of the club 
was a successful physician; the vice-president, a labor agitator; the 
secretary, a journeyman printer; and the treasurer, a bank director. 

One of the social centers uses the following as a song: 


“Now there are some distinctions which are seen upon the street, 
For some folks ride in auto cars and some ride on their feet. 
And worry about the price of clothes comes in and spoils the fun; 
But there is a place where hats are off and rich and poor are one.” 
The rural social center is best expressed by the grange which 
has been highly developed in certain sections of the country. Pro- 
fessor Roberts, for a long time Dean of the School of Agriculture 
at Cornell, says: “In my dreams I see this rural center housed in a 
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large, plain, attractive building, fitted with kitchen and assembly hall 
for public meetings—social, recreative and religious; a building 
which will furnish conveniences for carrying on all those activities 
which the country people desire and need; a place where any one 
who has anything to say or do which will improve any phase of 
rural life, or which might stimulate to noble endeavor, should find 
a welcome; a central meeting place perhaps for two or more dis- 
tricts where agriculture will be taught the young and old, and where 
handicrafts and domestic economy will be taught alongside the 
three R’s.” 

To break down social cleavage, justice is nec- 
essary,—justice which is balanced between the 
interests of different groups. The conditions 
essential to breaking down social cleavage are: first, a re-organiza- 
tion of the groups themselves, then a re-distribution of power among 
the groups, and a change in the prevailing principles of society. 
The possibilities of these three changes lie in association, and asso- 
ciation depends upon the means of communication between groups. 
In early days the store was the center of communication. In the 
country it still is, we all know, the cracker box orator. Banks, 
hotel lobbies, saloons, newspapers, social gatherings, are centers of 
communication. When groups communicate, they associate; fol- 
lowing association will come co-operation, the final step in the 
breaking down of cleavage. 

There must be a directive agency to secure the highest kind ot 
co-operation; the government is the most comprehensive of these 
agencies; others are public opinion, tradition, the school—but the 
most powerful to the groups of a neighborhood is the playground. 
It is the only agency which is run definitely for the people and by 
the people. In it we have no outside interference and the groups 
must come together, must break down cleavage, and co-operate, or 
the playground ceases to exist. Its life depends upon this elimina- 
tion of social cleavage. If cleavage be not broken down, there is no 
playground. 

Some illustrations will perhaps show just how the playground 
breaks down cleavage—a girl’s club in a recreation center was 
planning a party with which to finish the year’s activities; the girls 
worked in factories or as errand girls of one sort or another; the 
party meant so much to them that the president of the club wrote 
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to Colonel Roosevelt, then President of the United States, sending 
him an invitation to the party. 

The very agitation for playgrounds breaks 
down cleavage. In Columbus, Ohio, for in- 
stance, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, The 
Young Ladies’ Playground Association, The United Commercial 
Travellers’ Club, and the College Women’s Club united to demand 
playgrounds. 

At a social center a prohibitionist who spoke against the saloon 
was followed by the vice-president of the Turn Verein, who gave 
the other side. A manufacturer, who a number of years ago justi- 
fied the convictions of Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison, was an- 
swered by a Labor Leader. Some of the topics discussed at this 
same center were—the Italian question ; the policies of the different 
national political parties; and non-partisan political ideals. A busi- 
ness man in the neighborhood of this center remarked to one of the 
workers: “The social center has accomplished what I had regarded 
as impossible. I have been here nine years, and during that time 
there has always been a gang of toughs around these corners that 
has been a continued nuisance. This winter the gang has disap- 
peared.” The worker answered: “They aren’t a gang any more, 
they are a debating club.” 

Denominational barriers are broken down—the officers of one 
of the women’s clubs at No. 14 Social Center at Rochester included 
two Jewesses, two Catholics, a Methodist, a member of no sect and 
a colored Baptist. 

A wonderful example of a group consciousness of the breaking 
down of cleavage between that group and other groups is ex- 
pressed in a play on the plan of Israel Zangwill’s Melting Pot, writ- 
ten last year by a boy in the Seattle playgrounds and acted there. 

Let me conclude with excerpts from a Social Litany used at a 
mass meeting under the auspices of the joint Commission of Social 
Service at the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church: “From the sins that divide us; from all class bitterness 
and race hatred; from forgetfulness of Thee and indifference to 
our fellow men; good Lord deliver us * * * that the watch- 
word of the Christian state ‘thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ 
may become a command with power * * * that the spirit of 
reconciliation may be made manifest among men; we beseech Thee 
to hear us, good Lord.” 
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REPORT OF THE RECREATIONAL INQUIRY OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


The Legislature of the State of California in 1913 authorized 
the appointment of a State Recreational Inquiry Committee consist- 
ing of seven members, one member from the senate, one from the 
assembly, and five to be chosen for their knowledge or experience 
in public school work, juvenile court work, playground work, public 
and private charities and police work. Those appointed were Sena- 
tor Herbert C. Jones, Assemblyman Howard A. Peairs, C. A. Steb- 
bins, Dr. Grace Fernald, Bessie D. Stoddart, James Edward Rogers, 
August Vollmer. The report of the Committee, recently made 
public, consists of three parts, “Why we need recreation,” “The ex- 
isting conditions of recreation in the State, general and rural,” 
“What we need further in recreational facilities.” 

The first part, written by James Edward Rogers, takes as a text 
Percy Mackaye’s declaration that the use of a nation’s leisure is a 
test of its civilization. As the nineteenth century was the age of 
the Machine, the twentieth will be the age of Man. Leisure has in- 
creased but provision for use of leisure has not increased propor- 
tionately, and the result has been vice through a perverted type of 
recreation. Now the teacher, the minister, the social worker unites 
with the business man in urging the need of provision for right 
recreation. “Just as the city and government at large has come to 
regulate privately owned industry, so in recreation the well-wishers 
of the community have come to the decision that part of the duties 
of recreation commissions should be to supervise and censor privately 
owned concerns which furnish amusements for the people during 
their leisure hours. The doctrine of laissez-faire must be discarded 
for the eight hours of the.twenty-four which are devoted to recrea- 
tion. 

“The immediate problem is this: Let the municipality recog- 
nize its right to control places of amusement which its citizens 
patronize. The future problem is this: Let the municipality ade- 
quately provide for and supervise the leisure time of its citizens, 
young and old.” 

Part Two was written by Grace M. Fernald and August Voll- 
mer, the Rural Recreation discussion by C. A. Stebbins. A fairly 
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satisfactory development is found in the playground movement but 
the use of the school as a social and play center has been surprisingly 
small, except in the city of Los Angeles. “What can be done in a 
given community is shown by the specific instances of schools in 
the state which have become real neighborhood centers. Such a 
school as the Castelar School in Los Angeles illustrates the place 
a school may have in the community. This school is used by a 
congested Slavic, Mexican, and Italian population from early morn- 
ing till late at night for everything from men’s and women’s clubs 
to shop work and shoe repairing, and is crowded at all times. A 
sufficient number of other schools are successful as social centers 
to justify any movement which will make the practice general.” In 
the investigation of institutions, situations were found “which were 
almost barbarous in their disregard of the needs of the individual 
for spontaneous activity.” In the prisons, little effort has been made 
for the most part, though the men’s department at San Quentin is 
an exception, for “there are dramatics, lectures and excellent library 
facilities in addition to baseball, handball and general athletic ac- 
tivities.” An hour and a half of school is given to the younger 
men and three hundred men are taking regular university extension 
courses which may properly be called recreation for them. No 
organized recreation is provided for the women. This is true in 
almost every institution for women and girls, the California School 
for Girls having very recently made itself a marked exception. 

Commercial recreation in the State was found in about the same 
condition as in San Francisco, as reported by the Commonwealth 
Club of San Francisco, in its survey of the city in 1913. 

The following quotations from Mr. Stebbins’ article on rural 
recreation indicate conditions revealed by the study: “The mating 
instinct fundamentally directs the life of man for good or for bad. 
A survey of the history of man’s development for the past four thou- 
sand years almost leads one to conclude that the driving forces for 
good—that nature—had lost control, and that the mating instinct, 
misdirected, might eventually burn the heart out of mankind. How- 
ever, the saving grace will be the evolution of ideals which nature, 
in her slow, costly way, is building as the controlling factor. 

“Play is one of the fundamental factors in disciplining this racial 
urge, hence we should concern ourselves, as citizens of a great state, 
with the recreation of the people. Sixty-five percent of juvenile 
delinquency and 90 percent of the illegitimate births are due to 
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misdirected play. A man’s community value is from $15,000 to 
$25,000 between the ages of 15 and 40 years. Delinquency destroys 
community value and delinquency is materially the result of loose 
recreation. 

“The country home is the balance wheel of the state. Its citizen- 
ship determines the citizenship of the state. Only those nations have 
achieved greatness which have had great rural homes. Let us give 
our direct attention to rural recreation.” 

Something of what might be done is suggested by the work 
undertaken by the Chico Normal School. “The Chico Normal 
School has a two-fold purpose (so has each educational institution 
in the state). (1) A purpose specific to itseli—that of preparing 
men and women to be teachers; (2) a purpose of direct service to 
the people of its community. Until the last two or three years the 
school has concerned itself but little with the second function. And 
this function of articulation with the community is universally 
ignored by all schools. Three years ago there were no paved streets 
in Chico. The type paved street came after strenuous efforts on the 
part of a few. Now there are sixty blocks of pavement. The type 
only was necessary. Realizing that rural homes do not know their 
needs, that types are needed, that stimulation of resident forces is 
necessary, we visited the trustees and teachers of four representa- 
tive rural school districts a year ago. We asked for eight evenings 
in their communities. With one exception they were freely given. 

“One Thursday evening four Normal School students and two 
members of the faculty motored to Durham. The program as given 
for over two hundred children and adults was as follows: 


The Grarid Canyon, illustrated talk ........ Member of faculty 


Demonstration of Babcock Milk Tester .... Member of faculty 

Distribution of Farm Bulletins 

Moving Pictures 

“This is one of the typical evenings given in each district. The 

primary aim is to set best types in sanitation, in home conveniences, 
in agricultural practice, in recreation, before the rural people so as 
to teach and to stimulate resident potentialities. The songs, the read- 
ing, the moving pictures tease the people to the meetings. Already 
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definite results show. A recreational league, literary societies, and 
parental clubs have been organized. Schoolhouses and churches 
have been wired for electricity. Organs and pianos have been added 
to school equipment, industrial clubs of various kinds have been 
started. A growing community interest is quite manifest. The 
Chico Normal School is demonstrating a constructive plan for mak- 
ing country life optimistically livable. 

“In a score of different ways the rural school is the logical 
recreational center for a community. Electric lights, a reading room, 
a room for games, a gymnasium should be prominent features of the 
plan. With superior leadership, such recreational centers would 
revolutionize country life. A healthy balance between rural and 
urban communities would thus be attained.” 

Among the recommendations made for further recreational 
facilities, those regarding greater utilization of California’s won- 
derful mountains and sea beach are particularly interesting. 

“We have in California some of the most magnificent moun- 
tain scenery in the world. Our mountains, moreover, are livable, 
not subject to great dangers, and should be used for pleasure and 
health yearly by hundreds of thousands in place of the few thou- 
sands that are now able to visit them. Switzerland has spent a 
vast sum to make her mountains accessible, but has received back 
many times that sum from tourists. Our mountain scenery in 
the high Sierras is as magnificent as that of Switzerland, but 
thus far California has done very little towards opening up this 
great treasure of beauty and inspiration to the inhabitants of 
our state and the tourists of the world. Any one of our national 
parks—the Yosemite National Park, covering 1,150 square miles, 
the Sequoia National Park, the General Grant National Park, 
the Muir Woods, so close to San Francisco—is a heritage beyond 
price. The series of national forest reserves of this state cover an 
area of 27,567,075 acres—more than two and a half times the area 
of Switzerland. The Forest Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture controls these forests, and its policy is both to 
serve the public and to conserve the forests. Hence these lands may 
be used for seekers of recreation, and this human side of the for- 
ester’s work is coming more and more to the fore.” That the state 
should build roads, print instructions and suggestions for campers, 
provide stations where paraphernalia might be purchased, establish 
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municipal camps, obtain more state park land, acquire a chain of 
beaches for public recreation are among the ideas touched upon. 

“Art and play are closely allied. California should, in every 
way possible, foster expression through the fine arts. Encourage- 
ment should be given to efforts that look towards the establishment 
of civic theatres that will give the best in drama, towards the estab- 
lishment of public concerts and of low-priced opera, the production 
of music festivals, historical pageants. In our public schools, all 
forms for the expression of the finer human feelings should find a 
place. With our mixed population, we are rich in the inheritance of 
the art of expression of many peoples. It is possible for this coast, 
with all its natural resources and its type of population, to become 
to a budding new world what Greece was to the world of her day, if 
commercialism is not given the right of way.” 


RECREATION CONVENTION IN CONNECTION WITH 
PANAMA—PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Eustacsp M. Pexiotto, 


Chairman Recreation Convention Committee, San Francisco, Cal. 


Several months ago Mr. Jas. A. Barr, Director of Congresses 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, brought to the at- 
tention of the Recreation League of San Francisco the fact that, 
among the five hundred conventions at that time scheduled to be 
held in San Francisco during the Fair—the number has since been 
increased to 875—there was not one on the subject of recreation. 
In response to a call sent out by the Recreation League, a committee 
was formed comprising the four municipal commissions of the cities 
about San Francisco Bay, namely, San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda 
and Berkeley, representatives of the University of California and 
the League itself. This Committee set about making plans for a 
convention which should endeavor to express the latest trend of 
thought in connection with public recreation, just as the Exposition 
itself is a gigantic endeavor to express the latest in thought and 
achievement of the human race. 

This cortvention will offer an opportunity to those interested in 
the subject of play and recreation to combine with conference ses- 
sions in which some of the best known authorities in the country 
will take part, a visit to a World’s Exposition and to California. 
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Conditions in California on account of the 
California climate are peculiarly favorable to certain out- 
Attractions door forms of amusement, and both in an 
organized and unorganized way Californians have not been slow to 
take advantage of these opportunities. 

For example, such organizations as the Sierra Club promote 
each year tours by large parties to portions of the state that are 
inaccessible to ordinary travellers, and by means of careful plan- 
ning and systematic organization enable people of little mountain 
experience to make journeys that otherwise would be impossible to 
them. During the summer of 1915 this Club will maintain a camp 
in the Sierras from which trips will be taken to the surrounding 
country. The Sierra Club especially invites delegates to the con- 
vention to take advantage of this opportunity for a mountain 
sojourn. 

However, one does not have to go to the Sierras to get beauti- 
ful scenery. There are Redwood forests, water falls and, in gen- 
eral, primeval nature twenty miles from San Francisco on the slopes 
of Mount Tamalpais. This country offers unrivalled opportunities 
for one or two day “hikes,” and each Sunday during the summer 
one may see thousands of persons of all ages and sexes returning 
khaki-clad from such journeys. The Tamalpais Conservation club 
has been organized to preserve this wonderland against fire, to place 
signs along the trails, to publish maps and guides to make out-of- 
the-way nooks more accessible. 

Again, outdoor plays have attained a surprisingly widespread 
development in California. Stimulated first perhaps by the Greek 
Theatre at the State University in Berkeley and the great grove 
plays held annually by the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, forest 
theatres have sprung up in many places where amateurs perform 
dramas often specially written to suit their peculiar environment. 
A mountain play is held annually on top of Mt. Tamalpais, three or 
four a year are produced at Carmel and Santa Cruz, while many of 
the Old Missions have been the scene of historical pageants. The 
Convention will be held at the height of this forest play season. 

Camping is a feature of the summer vacation indulged in by 
young and old in California as in no other place in the world. 
People of all classes taking advantage of the proximity of fine 
camping sites to San Francisco enjoy “getting back to Nature.” 
Organized efforts in the way of boys’ camps have achieved great 
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advancement in California, as elsewhere, and visitors will be able to 
visit some typical boys’ camps within a day’s journey from the City. 
In these and many other ways outside the official program of the 
convention exceptional opportunities will be offered for study of 
unusual recreational developments for those who come to spend a 
few weeks. 

. , Turning from the private and semi-public to 
Pe See the public field, we find Los Angeles, San 
in California Francisco and Oakland among the first cities 
in the country to establish separate Playground Commissions, and 
yet in each of these cities municipal provision for recreation has 
been developed along rather different lines. In connection with the 
convention itself ample opportunities will be afforded to see as well 
as to hear. One session will be held in each of the four cities about 
San Francisco Bay, all of which are within thirty-five minutes’ 
journey and a ten-cent fare zone. Each city will demonstrate a differ- 
ent phase of play or recreational activities, and in each opportunity 
will be given to see the more striking developments in the way of 
public facilities. 

Following is the preliminary program of the Convention. There 
are still some speakers whose replies had not been received at the 
time this article went to press. 

For Monday, July 5th, the program will consist of the civic 
celebration of Independence Day and the registration of delegates 
at Convention headquarters in the rooms of the Recreation League 
of San Francisco, 1058 Phelan Building. 

On Tuesday, July 6th, the morning session will be held in the 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. The topic will be Public Recrea- 
tion —Rev. D. O. Crowley will preside. Municipal Responsibility 
will be discussed by J. R. Richards, superintendent of Playgrounds 
and Sports, South Park System, Chicago; State Responsibility, Miss 
Bessie D. Stoddart, member Playground Commission of Los 
Angeles, and California State Recreational Inquiry Committee; Ad- 
ministration of Public Recreation, Edgar S. Martin, superintendent 
of playgrounds, Washington, D. C., Myron A. Kesner, superintend- 
ent of playgrounds, Dallas, Texas, Sidney A. Teller, director of 
Stanford Park, Chicago. In the afternoon visits to San Francisco 
playgrounds and a demonstration of boys’ work under the auspices 
of the San Francisco Playground Commission will be made. 

In the evening at the Civic Auditorium the topic will be Leisure 
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and Efficiency—Jesse W. Lilienthal will preside. The Problem of 
Leisure will be discussed by James Edward Rogers, secretary Recre- 
ation League of San Francisco, member California State Recrea- 
tional Inquiry Committee; Labor’s Interest in Recreation, Grant 
Hamilton, Washington, D. C., member National Legislative Com- 
mittee A. F. of L.; Recreation and Industrial Efficiency will be dis- 
cussed by representatives of the United Steel Corporation, National 
Cash Register Company, and other large concerns. 

On Wednesday morning, July 7th, visits will be made to the 
Exposition under guidance, with special reference to exhibits per- 
taining to the recreation field. In the afternoon a visit will be made 
to the Oakland Playgrounds and to a demonstration of aquatic sports 
at the Municipal Boat House on Lake Merritt. 

The subject under discussion for Wednesday evening will be 
Civic Festivals; Miss Ethel Moore, president Oakland Board of 
Playground Directors, will preside; Drama and Pageantry as a 
Civic Institution; Children’s Festivals and Demonstrations; Chil- 
dren’s Drama are the topics for the evening. 

At the Haight School auditorium, Alameda, Thursday morning, 
July 8th, Method of Financing Public Recreation will be discussed 
by George E. Diakie, superintendent of recreation, Oakland; The 
Place of the School in Public Recreation, E. B. DeGroot, director of 
the Department of Physical Education, Athletics, Social and Lecture 
Centers of the San Francisco Schools; The Place of the Municipal 
Camp in Public Recreation, C. B. Raitt, superintendent of play- 
grounds, Los Angeles. 

In the afternoon there will be a Children’s Festival by the 
Alameda playgrounds; in the evening a visit to the Exposition to 
view the illuminations and fireworks. 

Friday morning, July 9th, will be given over to a visit to the 
University of California, Berkeley, especially to the Play School 
and Model Playground, under the auspices of the summer session, 
Professor C. H. Rieber, Dean. 

In the afternoon at the High School auditorium, Berkeley, 
Practical Application of Play in Moral Training will be discussed: 
Laboratory Methods in Moral Training, Clark W. Hetherington, 
professor of physical education, University of Wisconsin; The 
Public School, C. H. Rugh, professor of education, University of 
California; The Church, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, member Oakland 
Board of Playground Directors; The Athletic Field, F. W. Klee- 
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berger, assistant professor of physical education, University of Cali- 
fornia; The Dance, Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, inspector of girls’ 
athletics, New York. 

On Saturday morning, July roth, an international session will 
be held at Festival Hall, Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
What America has to offer other nations in the recreational field will 
be discussed by C. M. Goethe, former representative of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America on his world tour. 
Commissioners of countries represented at the Exposition will speak 
on Recreation Developments in Foreign Countries. 

For the afternoon (or evening) program a demonstration of 
recreational events by the natives of various countries is being 
developed. An effort will be made to present a truly international 
“play festival.” 

In each city a luncheon or dinner—whichever best fits in with 
the rest of the program—is being arranged by the commission acting 
as host for the day. At these gatherings round-table discussions on 
topics that suggest themselves at the general session or are sug- 
gested to the committee before the Convention will be in order. 

A final program containing the complete list of speakers, direc- 
tions for reaching meeting places and exact hours of sessions and 
demonstrations will be ready to place in the hands of the delegates 
on their arrival in San Francisco. For any further information ad- 
dress Eustace M. Peixotto, chairman Recreation Convention Com- 
mittee, 1058 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


PLAYGROUNDS OF ENDICOTT, JOHNSON AND 
COMPANY* 


Playgrounds laid out and maintained for the villages of Endi- 
cott and Lestershire by Endicott, Johnson & Company, premier shoe 
manufacturers, have attracted wide attention. 

Mr. George F. Johnson, general manager of the great shoe 
manufactory, has always put the worker above the work. He be- 
lieves man and child should have healthful recreation; that play is 
a large part of life. He believes that play and efficiency go hand 
in hand. The efficient man plays in order to work more and better. 


*Extracts from an article in the Endicott and Lestershire Record 
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ENDICOTT, JOHNSON & COMPANY 


Speaking of correct living, a leading shoe craftsman of Endicott 
said the other day: 

“Our idea of amusement should be to enjoy it while we play, 
but employ it after we play. And if we would analyze the holidays 
that give us most pleasure, we should find them carrying out this 
idea. The ‘morning after’ headache belongs to the man who didn’t 
use his head the night before. A pastime is like a meal, we spoil 
it by thinking while we take it—or by failing to think before we 
take it.” 

With this idea, this man has worked out for himself an effi- 
ciency amusement chart based upon close analysis of work, sur- 
roundings, health, temperament, ideals and his amusement in rela- 
tion thereto. 

“Now I am not so foolish as to suppose that a sane man will, 
for the rest of his days, consult a dry table of efficiency values when- 
ever he wants to play chess or frolic with the baby. I do believe, 
however, that a shrewd, ambitious man will construct this chart for 
himself, will study it carefully, and will form the habit of choosing 
his games from the plus side of the efficiency ledger.” 

The efficiency principles embodied in the chart may be stated 
in a few words. A scientific recreation should include: 

1. Complete break in routine activities and obligations, with 
specific rest for overworked organs, nerves, brain cells and muscles 

2. Exercises for unused faculties and functions to the point of 
wholesome fatigue of a kind seldom known 

3. An element of surprise, mental, emotional or spiritual, to 
reawaken interest in everyday life 

4. Absolute freedom, inner and outer, during the recreation 
period 

5. Temperamental uplift and renewal 

“The tests for a scientific amusement are few and easy. It 
should be natural, simple, unconventional. It should combine emo- 
tional expression with nervous relaxation and muscular exertion. 
It should result in mental and physical balance. It should restore 
the child in us. It should make us frank, honest, loyal, democratic, 
whole-hearted. It should give us perspective, and a saner view of 
ourselves and the other fellow. It should transfer the grip on our 
game to the grip on our job. It should develop tolerance, patience, 
keen judgment, fair play, sure method, fine team work. It should 
leave body stronger, heart bigger, mind clearer, soul finer. 
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“Does your favorite pastime do all these things for you? Then 
you can make it your hobby and ride to the top of the world!” 

Chief among the community efforts in Endicott is that to con- 
serve health, and the records are truly astonishing at results at- 
tained here. Opportunities and facilities have been provided for 
play and recreation through the whole gamut of recreation possi- 
bilities from tag to opera. The toddling young American finds his 
sand bed, while the older brother has his tennis court. Recreation 
is a part of the scheme of life in every individual and family that 
constitute the village. And after all physical comfort and mental 
peace are the fundamental elements which cause the healthy evolu- 
tion of human bodies and souls, after the manner of divine and 
natural law. 

“Personal efficiency is one of the chief measures of a com- 
munity’s commercial and social success. Here in Endicott life is 
affirmative. To know, to discover, to grow, to evolve, to become 
is the laudable ambition one is impressed with, and the spirit of 
doing, loving and hoping that one finds here constitute the prime 
essentials of happiness. Here the man in the back of the chorus 
takes part without discord; here men are a help and an ornament to 
their profession; here each gets the fruit of his labor, and toil 
brings reward full of cheer. 

“And the reason? 

“Years ago Endicott, Johnson & Company started out to make 
shoes. They succeeded in making shoes—and with the shoes better 
men—and they have done more. This company has done much to 
revolutionize and humanize industry.” 


NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER COMPETITION AWARDS 
Miss Anna Pendleton Schenck and Miss Marcia Mead, of New 


York, architects, were awarded first honors in the competition for 
plans for a neighborhood center held by the Chicago City Club.* 


*The neighborhood for which this center is designed is located on the 
Harlem River in the Bronx, New York. The high school is the dominating 
feature in the scheme. Other institutions grouped at or related to the 
center are grade schools, library, playgrounds and athletic field, club build- 
ing, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., churches, moving picture theatre, amphi- 
theatre for open air spectacles, restaurant, market square, shops and office 
buildings, bank, postoffice, hospital, day nursery and police and fire stations 
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The honor plans and those contributed outside the competition were 
displayed at the City Club. Six public meetings were held during 
the week of March first in connection with this display. Some of 
the points of the discussion, as reported in the City Club Bulletin, 
follow. 


“The neighborhood groups which center at the social settle- 
ments gather around the personality of some individual. While we 
are thinking of the beautiful new neighborhood center buildings 
which are proposed, we should give a great deal of thought to the 
human personality that is going into them—for this is the dynamic 
force which holds groups of people together.”—Mrs. Harriet M. 
VAN Der Vaart, Neighborhood House 


“The public playgrounds are a good beginning for neighbor- 
hood centers. Each of our parks has been developed to meet the 
requirements of social life in a particular district. In Dvorak Park, 
in a Bohemian neighborhood, is the largest orchestra and chorus in 
any of the parks. In both Eckhart and Stanford Parks are a large 
number of local organizations—159 different organizations met in 
Stanford Park in one year. The proposed park consolidation bill 
will aid the development of neighborhood centers by making pos- 
sible the location of government buildings—postoffices—in the 
recreation centers.”—FRep. G. HEUCHLING, Superintendent of Em- 
ployment, West Chicago Park Commissioners 


“We are living in an age when society is organized on a national 
or international instead of a geographical basis. We come in con- 
tact with one set of people in our business relations, with another 
set of people in our professional relations, and we go to church with 
still another set of people. We have a whole series of different sorts 
of relationships, partly social and partly something else. The great 
problem is to work out some kind of agreement whereby we can 
enjoy the larger association which comes to us from living in a 
complex age, and at the same time perfect these simple social, family 
and neighborhood functions.”—WILLArD E. HotcuKiss 


“There seems to be a tendency now toward a revival of those 
local zones of community interest which mean so much for civic 
progress, for good fellowship, neighborly kindness and the develop- 
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ment of those social instincts which make life worth living in a large 
community. In furnishing a common source of inspiration and a 
rallying point, the public libraries serve as a strong local cohesive 
force.’ —Henry E. Lecter, Chicago Public Library 


“The Civic Music Association, last season, gave forty-seven 
concerts to audiences numbering 23,000. Our dream is to develop 
through these concerts the talent that is slumbering in many of the 
people for want of some stimulus to awaken it. We want to or- 
ganize these people into choruses and orchestras and to help them 
express themselves.”—Mrs. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


“Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the development of 
the musical genius of the people. Each of Chicago’s eighteen field 
houses should eventually become a musical center, where the com- 
munity may hear the best music and find an opportunity to par- 
ticipate and produce its own music.”—Mrtss FRANCES BRUNDAGE, 
Civic Music Association 


“Granted a Neighborhood Center with its neighborhood 
theatre, pageant grounds and motion picture house, all under com- 
munity direction, managed and supported by the people as a whole, 
not as individuals, and you have solved the problem of the danger 
in our leisure hours. The Neighborhood Center theatre, co-operat- 
ing with other centers, directed and controlled by the neighbor- 
hood and supported as its own expression, will be an asset to the 
community, not only on its moral and social side, but financially as 
well.’—Mrs. A. Starr Best, National Drama League 


PROGRAM FOR JULY FOURTH ON THE 
PLAYGROUNDS 


IRENE E. PHILLIPS Moses 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


1. Ringing of the School bells on all School grounds in com- 
memoration of the ringing of Independence bell. This shall be the 
signal for all on the playground to gather at some predecided spot 
from where they will march. 
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2. Parade of the grounds. Previously chosen honor bearers 
will head the procession with the outstretched flag carried between 
them. The song “Our Flag” by W. H. Neidlinger (“Small Songs 
for Small Singers”) might be sung. (The words of this song are 
given at the end of this program.) The parade will halt at the 
flag pole. 

Flag raising with the children singing “Flag of the Free” 
Flag Salute 
One verse of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
Military Drill around the flag pole 
Music “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” 

7. Flag Pole Dance. (Same as a Maypole Dance except that 
there are a series of three streamers, red, white and blue, instead of 
two sets of weavers) 

Music “Columbia the Gem of the Ocean” 

8. Yankee Doodle. (Similar to a simple Folk Dance) 

9g. Boys and Girls separate and march to their various sec- 
tions of the grounds 

Music “Marching Through Georgia” 

10. Boys’ and Girls’ Games and Track Meets. Small flags 
given to winners of events. All events to be run off with contest- 
ing teams designated as red, white and blue, or in two team con- 
tests the Continental and British armies. Appropriate games espe- 
cially adapted to the occasion may be played as Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware or Valley Forge instead of Prisoners’ Base. In- 
stead of a potato race, three lines may pick up red, white and blue 
“cannon balls.” Ring tosses may be over red, white and blue posts. 
A girls’ race with red, white and blue gas or tissue paper balls is 
very effective. The balls are kept in the air by using the palms of 
the hands and are not permitted to fall to the ground. 

11. Charades may be given after the more strenuous part of 
the program is over. Words appropriate to the day should be acted 
out. 


Oven 


“OUR FLAG” 


Hurrah! Hurrah! we march along, 
With a beautiful flag, as you see; 

The flag we love the best of all, 
The flag of our country so free, 
Our country so free. 
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Look at the stripes of red and white, 
And the stars in a sky of blue, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! to our country’s flag, 
Forever we'll be true. 
—W. H. NEIDLINGER 


BULBS FOR THE CHILDREN. 


To the Editor of THE PLAYGROUND: 


Forty-two hundred, not forty-two thousand, was the number 
of iris and lily plants I put in bags and handed out to six hundred 
enthusiastic children who go to school in Chattanooga. 

For this experiment, I selected perennial plants instead of 
seeds of annuals, because the child’s interest in its work in the 
ground will be continuous from year to year, and will grow as the 
plants multiply—as they are sure to do. Giving my children five 
different colors of iris is, I think, likely to induce them to watch 
out for the first show of color, as well as for the earliest blooms. 
This will add much to the fun of raising flags and lilies. 

A much smaller number of plants than I used, and different 
methods may be employed to distribute them, but I think there can 
be no doubt that the initial desire to get “next to the ground” will 
go out with every bag of plants. It can be shown that the spade 
and the hoe may be quite as good to keep the child “too busy to be 
mean” as are the more costly things. 

With the help of other “flower freaks,” I am planning for next 
fall a distribution of ten thousand plants, or even more if I can 
get them. 

Very truly, 
Epwarp A. ABBOTT 


A CHINESE CHRISTMAS TREE 


13. Chung Ying Mei is directing the playground work re- 
cently inaugurated in Shanghai. She is assisted by Evelyn Derry, 
of the School of Hygiene and Physical Education, and others. 

17. Gladys Haven, formerly of 1917, had the pleasure of at- 
tending the Christmas-tree party at the beautiful garden of Mr. 
Nieh in Shanghai, given for the poor Chinese children of the 
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neighborhood in which he lives. Mr. Nieh is a wealthy owner of 
cotton mills, and is the generous patron of the playground work in 
which Chung Ying Mei, 1913, is engaged. Mr. Nieh’s mother was 
one of the hostesses. She is the daughter of the famous states- 
man, General Feng Kuo Chang, and is a lady of marked refine- 
ment and charm.—Wellesley College News 


SUMMER SESSION AT THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 
CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


The Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy announces a 
summer course for playground workers from June twenty-third 
to July thirtieth. The regular course includes gymnastics, folk 
dancing, two courses in games, Methods of Social Advance and 
either Theory of Gymnastics or Story telling. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FOLK-DANCES OF DENMARK 
FOLK-DANCES OF FINLAND 


Collected and Described by Er1zanetH BurcHenat, Organizer and First Chairman of the 
Folk-Dance Committee of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
Inspector of Girls’ Athletics for the Board of Education of the City of 
New York, Executive Secretary of Girls’ Branch of the Public 
Schools Athletic League of New York City. Published 
by G. Schirmer, New York. Price, Paper, 
$1.50, net. Cloth, $2.50, net, each 


Two very important contributions to the literature of folk-dancing are 
made in these two books, for here for the first time, a body of folk-dances 
of these two countries sufficiently great to picture the national atmosphere 
and artistic spirit is presented. Miss Burchenal is wont to say she likes 
to dance Italian dances until she feels like an Italian; one feels that she 
has danced Danish and Finland dances until she feels like a Scandinavian 
and somehow has managed to carry the spirit over through the printed 
page, so that through these dances a new breadth of horizon and a deeper 
appreciation of the national life of these peoples is given the American 
users of the books. The Danish Folk-Dance Society evidently feel that the 
author has succeeded in conveying this national atmosphere, for the volume, 
Folk-Dances of Denmark, is dedicated 

“To My Friends of the Danish Folk-Dance Society who have so greatly 
honored me by authorizing this translation of their work.” 

Seventy-three dances of Denmark and sixty-five dances of Finland are 
given with music and complete directions for performance of the dances,— 
a welcome addition to Miss Burchenal’s previous books, “Folk-Dances and 
Singing Games,” “Folk Dance Music,” and “Dances of the People” (G. 
Schirmer, New York). 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 


By W. B. Givens; with an article on the playground movement in rural schools, by C. 
L. Puevps, and an article on suggested combinations of apparatus, by SoLon 
W. CunnincHaM. Bulletin, No. 1, Fresno, California, State Normal 
School. Published by California State Printing Office, 1914 


Play leaders, especially those in small towns or in the country, who have 
no apparatus available unless they make it will be glad for this little pamphlet, 
which contains specific directions and plans for making all the ordinary 
apparatus. The suggested combinations, also, ranging in price from $30 to 
$275.00 will be helpful to many. 


THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT IN EDUCATION 


By Evnora Wuitman Curtis, Ph. D., with a foreword by G. Sranrey Har, Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Miffin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago 


The completion of a study begun some six years ago, part of which was 
published in the Pedagogical Seminary in 1908 is presented in this book. 
An investigation of the results of the theatre-going of children in the eyes 
of the teacher revealed a wide difference of opinion, while many had given 
the subject no thought at all. The same thing was found in the teachers’ at- 
titude toward dramatization by the children. “In general, a certain degree 
of appreciation of its advantages was apparent, though not the enthusiasm 
which the writer has encountered when talking with teachers who make a 
special point of meeting the need in children for dramatic expression, and 
who recognize the splendid opportunity for it in connection with school 
work.” The comments of the children themselves showed the great enjoy- 
ment of the majority, both of the preparation and of the actual giving of 
the performance. 

A chapter on “efforts to provide good drama” reviews the work of the 
People’s Institute, the Drama League, the Children’s Educational Theatre 
and others in this country and abroad. Chapters are devoted also to play, 
dancing, storytelling, moving pictures, and puppet plays, and pageantry, giv- 
ing in each case something of the ideals and experiences which mark the 
development of each form of dramatic play. 

From her study of dramatic play Miss Curtis concludes that educational 
dramatic play has a very different aim from professional study, in that it 
looks to the development of the individual rather than of the art; that the 
“practical value of the impractical must be recognized; the training must be 
= not spasmodic; it must arouse and deepen the sense of moral 
values.’ 


SUNDAY IN THE HOME 


By the Educational Staff of the Institute. Published by the American Institute of 
Child Life, 1914, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Many unique and valuable suggestions are given for making Sunday 
a day of change, rest and uplift for every member of the family. The 
Hebrews called Sunday the “bride of the week” and it should be to ali a 
day of privileges and joy. Certain scenes from the Bible may be drama- 
tized; cardboard sets to illustrate missionary fields may be bought for play 
or may be made as play; the children may be given a chance to “fix up” 
their rooms. Perhaps the young folks may gather to sing for a time, or 
one or two may be invited to “drop in” for tea. “Somewhere in the day a 
book—a real book—with great pages in it, a book that shall tax my mind 
to read, and that, read, shall give me mind. . . . And, after a day like 
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this,—of morning-hush, of home, of worship, of books, of nature, of friends, 
—how good to sink, thankful, trustful, into the silent, solemn night, into stars, 
into sleep, into God!” 


THE TEACHER’S AID IN RECREATION WORK 


By Darste E. Forrest. Published by A. G. McKep, Bozeman, Montana. Price, 
Twenty-five cents 


This pamphlet is another of the increasing number of inexpensive books 
of games and playground suggestions, which are so welcome, particularly 
to the rural teacher far from a comprehensive library. Games and folk 
dances with music for each grade are described. 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING GAMES AND MASS 
COMPETITIONS 


By CuHartes H. Keene, A. B., M. D., Director of Hygiene, Minneapolis Public Schools. 
Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York 
1915. Price, paper, thirty cents; cloth, seventy-two cents 


Finding a need for a simple manual which he could put in the hands of 
his teachers, Dr. Keene prepared two bulletins which proved so useful that 
they were put into book form. Nearly seventy games are described, besides 
the outline of systematic physical training. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION COMPLETE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
PLAYGROUNDS 


By Lavinta Henpvey Kavutt. Published the News Publishing Company, Sacramento, 
California 


A marvellous deal of information, even though somewhat sketchy, is con- 
tained in the pages of this book. As an outline for quick reference, it will 
probably become quite valuable to playground workers. Naturally it is not 
quite “complete” as there are many phases of play activities and play interests 
which are not touched upon in the manual. The storytelling lists are adequate, 
the games and folk dances suggestive and the music is given. Some readers 
may feel that the health motive is given rather undue prominence but probably 
many play leaders need this special emphasis, and the discussion given under 
each topic is brief and to the point. 

A short history of the playground movement is given. The discussion of 
equipment for school playgrounds gives specifications for “plain, practical and 
durable equipment which the iocal carpenter can design and erect.” 


WEST SIDE STUDIES 


BoyHoop AND LAWLESSNESS—THE NEGLECTED GIRL 


Studies carried on under the direction of Pautine GotpmMarK. The Neglected Girl, by 
Rutu S. True. A Russell Sage Foundation publication published by Survey As- 
sociates, Inc., 105 E. 22nd St., New York. Price, $2.00 


No review nor series of extracts from this book could hope to suggest the 
culminating power of the stories of actual child life, simple, unelaborated fact, 
which burns like fire. That even one boy or girl in beautiful, free America 
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should grow up without a fighting chance for decency as hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of the little ones of the Middle West Side must is so deep a stain upon 
patriotism that it seems even the stones of the street would rise in protest. 

“No place to play” for either boy or girl—and worse, the play spirit will 
and does spring forth in streets and docks and halls and alleyways, but always 
with vicious surroundings, so that “by the time he reaches the gang age he is 
usually a hardened little ruffan whom the safety of numbers encourages to 
carry his play to intolerable lengths. He robs, steals, gets drunk, carries fire- 
arms, and his propensity for fighting with stones and bottles is so marked that 
for days whole streets have been terrorized by his feuds.” . . . “The whoie 
influence of such conditions on a child’s life can never be gauged. But just 
as apart from his traditions and background he is incomprehensible as a 
boy, so, as a wanton little ruffian, he is unintelligible apart from his play- 
ground. This develops his play into mischief and his mischief into crime. This 
educates him superficially in the worst sides of life, and makes him cynical, 
hard, and precocious. It takes from him everything that is good; almost 
everything that it gives h'm is bad.” 

And for the girl the condition is as bad—save that she learns her evil even 
more slvly and develops not even loyalty to a gang—but only the strongest 
anti-social impulses. 


A natural outlet for the child’s desire for 
self expression. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Seventy-three Sixty-five 


FOLK-DANCES FOLK-DANCES 
of of 
DENMARK FINLAND 


CLOTH NET $2.50 CLOTH NET $2.50 
PAPER ‘ 1,50 PAPER ‘ 1.50 


Collected and Described by 


ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 


The appreciation of folk-dancing in America, the general recognition of its value in the scheme of education 
received its greatest impetus through the activities and teaching of Elizabeth Burchenal. Her latest con 
tribution to the store of accessible folk-dances is comprised in the two volumes here announced. As col 
ected and described they are authentic records of the native dances of Finland and Denmark. 


Send for descriptive circular and catalogue giving contents of Educational Dance 
Music Collections 


3 E. 4rd St. G, SCHIRMER _ new york 
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Moulthrop 
Movable 
Chair 
Desk 


Langslow, Fowler Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ANCHOR POST FENCES 


For the modern playground Anchor Post Chain Link 
Woven Steel Fences are far superior to any other type. 
These fences can be made in any height up to 12 feet, 
and are heavily galvanized throughout. When built 
on our patented Anchor Posts they are practically in- 
destructible and unclimbable. 


Write For Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘S” 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


165 Broadway New York 
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Giant Playground Equipment 


will increase 
: Mental Efficiency and Maintain Health 
5 LET THE CHILDREN DEVELOP INTO STRONG MEN AND WOMEN 


7” BE STRONG FOR HEALTH, SUCCESS & WEALTH 
¥y Catalog FREE on Application 

GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 8 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NIEDECKEN MIXER 


Incomparable 
Shower Control 


Write for BULLETIN P. G. 5 
HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CO. 


THE 


NEARER THAN ANYTHING TO EVERYTHING, 


WASTINGTON, 


OVERLOOKING U.S. CAPITOLAND 
PEACE MONUMENT—~~ 


THREE MINUTES FROM UNION STATION, 


GEORGETOWN, 14 TH. & DECATUR ST. CARS 


PASS DOOR. 


DINING SERVICE UNEXCELLED | 


IN WASHINGTON 


NEWEST FEATURE, ELECTRIC GRILL. 
_ AT POPULAR PRICES. 
f Si 


ROPEAN PLAN 
RATES WiTht BATH 29 PER DAY ANOUP 


RICAN ‘LAN 
WITHOUT 


| DavioConen, Lesexe ‘Samui GOODACRE 
f WRITE FOR GUIDE TO WASTUNGTON,D.<. 


THE OUT DOOR PLAYERS 


A 
SUMMER 


SCHOOL 


For training in the Production of 
Plays, Pantomimes, Interpretive 
Dancing and Pageants. 


A natural Stage for out-door work. 


Dalcroze Rythmic Expression 
under Senor Montoliu of Bryn 
Mawr College. 


Modern Stage Craft under Living- 
ston Platt. 


All instructors men and women 
experienced in professional pro- 
ductions. 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
Address MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, 


Dire ctor. Ss 


& EXPRESSION, 418 Pierce Bldg., 


(CHOOL of ENGLISH SPEECH 
Boston. 


after June ist, Peterborouh, N. H. 


The Playground 


represents and promotes 
the recreation interests of 
30,000,000 children and 
young people, indoors and 
outdoors throughout the 


year. 
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On May-day— 


or any day when outdvor exercises are 
in order — folk-dancing, drills, march- 
ing, etc., then the 


Columbia Grafonola 


and Columbia Records will prove most 
successful on your Playgrounds. The 
tone volume and quality of this talking 
machine merits your investigation. 
The records are ideal in rhythm, tempo 
and musicianship. 


Ask for the ** PLAYGROUND SPECIAL BIL” 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


You can help Tue PLaycrounp by mentioning it when you write to advertisers. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc. 
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monthly at New York, for April 1, 1915. 

Editor—H. S. Braucuer, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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T HAS been suggested that a boy is a whole 
| menagerie. This is indeed a rather narrow 
limitation of a boy’s relation to the animal king- 


dom. In one way or another, he seems to run 
the whole gamut of the animal kingdom. He crawls like 
a worm, he creeps like a turtle, he dives and swims like a 
frog, he walks like a quadruped, he climbs like a monkey, 
he runs like a deer, he squeals like a pig, he screeches like 
a parrot, he hoots like an owl, he whistles like a mocking- 
bird, he sings like a lark. He digs, builds, roams, hunts, 
pillages, hoards, tames wild animals and makes boon com- 
panions of dogs; dams streams, makes toy weapons, de- 
scends beneath the waters, under snow and into the bowels 
of the earth. He ascends to house-tops, into trees and 
there abides ; he tries the heavens with flying toys, arrows, 
balloons, kites and aeroplanes. He conjures with the 
stars, creates mysteries, makes rhymes, composes songs 
and music. dances and fills the air with unearthly din. He 
teases, mimics, and acts many parts, he competes, does 
stunts, undergoes ordeals, fights, forms gangs, organizes 
clubs, and institutes rituals. There is no creature in the 
heavens above, nor in the earth beneath, nor in the waters 
under the earth which he does not at times become. 


GEORGE ELLSWORTH JOHNSON 
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